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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION; ANOTHER VIEW OF DISTANCE LEARNING 

by Derek Harrison 



Presented at the Eastern Division Conference of the Community 
College Humanities Association, October 25, 2002 



Many of us have careers that have run parallel (at least 
chronologically) to the development of the community college 
during the last three-four decades. We are aware that diversity 
and flexibility have been the cornerstones of that development. To 
the early emphasis on the first two years of liberal arts study was 
soon added the plethora of technical and career programs, followed 
more recently by short-term certificate studies, connections to 
community agencies, partnerships, special training and re-training 
opportunities, and much more. 
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Among these, what has been of most recent interest to many of 
us is not the curricular or program developments but rather the 
change in our student profile: from that of the recent local high 
school graduate or the returning student to an impressive mix of 
international students on our campuses. They are the sons and 
daughters of newly-arrived refugees or immigrants, or they are 
those immigrants themselves, or they are even well-off young people 
whose parents, still in the home country, have discovered the 
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benefits of a low-cost first two years on the way to an advanced 
degree. I offer an an example one section of a philosophy course 
taught last semester. Of 23 students, five were foreign students, 
respectively from Turkey, Hungary, Lithuania, Thailand, and China. 

Obviously such students come to us from a variety of economic 
and political situations, and they bring to us perspectives and 
experiences that enrich our courses and our educational community. 
And we in turn have responded, with international campus 
organizations, language labs, multicultural textbooks, cultural 
events, international fairs. The result is a welcome change in the 
formerly local or regional perspective of the community college: 
our "community" is beginning to take on the look of a global one. 

In-house responses to the new internationalism of our colleges 
are not limited to student activities. Many of us are involved 
with the development of courses with international or multi- 
cultural focuses. Some colleges now offer degrees featuring 
international studies or are making efforts to "internationalize" 
disciplines especially in the humanities and business. 



Off-campus developments are even more impressive, and a little 
research turns up a lot of activity. I have learned of the 
international exchange not only of faculty but also of students and 
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administrators. Community college faculty now study abroad on a 
variety of grants and travel stipends. One of my own colleagues at 
Monroe Community College is the first community college faculty 
member to have been awarded a Fulbright to study and teach in 
China; he is presently pursuing a second Fulbright. 

In 1996, the American Council on International Education, a 
sister affiliate of the Community College Humanities Association, 
adopted a framework for global education in a move to "redefine the 
role of the community college in the context of globalization." 
Ideas such of that of "cultural competence", meaning the ability to 
interpret the words and actions of a person from another culture, 
or "intercul tural language teaching" or the "global community 
college" or the need for awareness of the global marketplace are 
now being widely discussed. The ACHE has developed competencies 
that include recognition of geopolitical and economic 
interdependence, empowerment through global education, and 
awareness of diversity and commonalities. It is developing 
partnerships with institutions of higher education outside our 
borders to develop training programs and to provide linkages and 
expertise . 



Other initiatives are to be found in the work of Community 
Colleges for International Development. The objectives of this 
organization are to assist countries in manpower training and 
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technical /vocational education, provide leadership in the 
development of international education, and facilitate the chance 
for study and exchange for community college students and faculty. 
The list of their activities covers many pages and many countries, 
from Russia and Romania through Thailand and India to Trinidad and 
Tobago . 

So by now it's clear that we have the idea. It's all heady 
stuff, and if only a fraction of what is being talked about or 
slowly implemented actually bears fruit, this new century will 
provide opportunities for community college faculty undreamed of 
only a decade or so ago. Given our history of being among those 
first in line, it can be assumed that humanities faculty will not 
miss their share of those opportunities. 

But I want today to suggest that there may be another kind of 
opportunity, a much more modest one, and one that lies outside the 
more formal plans and goals and activities just mentioned. To 
understand what I have in mind, it might be helpful to think 
briefly about some basic definitions. 

The humanities are defined as the study of literature, 
philosophy, art and related subjects as distinguished from the 
sciences. A humanist is defined as a person having a strong 
interest in or concern for human welfare, values and dignity; also 
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a person devoted to or versed in the humanities. A humanitarian is 
defined as one having concern for or helping to improve the welfare 
of mankind, a person actively engaged in promoting human welfare. 

What is my point? It is that we who are educators in the 
humanities, in the midst of all this new attention to global 
education, might do well to think more about the connection between 
the teaching vocation and the possibilities for humanitarian action 
on an international level. 

Here I have to explain a matter of personal history. In the 
last 15 years, I have been fortunate to have had the resources (I 
mean those of time and some money) to enable me to travel to a 
number of foreign countries, to do short term (and in several cases 
longer-term) volunteer work in what are sometimes called third- 
world settings. 

My own experiences are not the point here and needn't take our 
time. What is important is that I have had the opportunity to work 
in these venues with many young people. I have, without 
exaggeration, found myself at times in awe of them -- of their 
enthusiasm, commitment and dedication, of the depth and breadth of 
their understanding of the culture they were in, and of their 
attitude. They were learning, doing, and not least of all having 
a good time. They were contributing to the host country at the 
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same time that they were developing themselves. They were changing 
and changed. 

Who were these young people? Sometimes they were part of a 
church group, or a team of medical or pre-medical students, or even 
a high school group; sometimes they were alone or with a fellow 
traveller. What I have not found, although admitting that my 
sample is a small one and my method less than scientific, is any 
group under the auspices of a community college. 

And so I have tried, not very hard and not with much success, 
to change that on an individual level. It happens that Haiti has 
been my most frequently visited country -- eleven trips there in 
thirteen years. One reason for that is that Haiti is easily 
accessible; another reason is that, as our hemisphere's poorest 
country, it offers plenty to do. It also offers a wonderfully rich 
culture, and for those who are interested, a very troubled history 
and a political situation so awful as to move even the most 
apathetic . 

In those eleven trips, I have enticed only three community 
college students to come with me. Actually these were former 
community college students, and one of them was my daughter, so my 
record is even less impressive. 
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Let's let one of those students speak for herself. Jennine 
writes : 

"Going to Haiti in 1999 was the most influential and 
educational trip I have ever had the opportunity to take. Looking 
back on the trip, I learned more in ten days than I have in all 
four years of college. There is nothing like seeing how a third 
world country operates politically, socially and culturally first 
hand. Feeling the heat of the sun, smelling smoke and dust from 
the over-populated streets, painting the nails of a young woman 
clinging to life, singing with the boys in the boy's home/guest 
house, eating pumpkin soup and fried plaintains, meeting other 
people from other walks of life spending time in Haiti for the same 
reason of helping and learning, and witnessing the true poverty and 
sickness of a people who are the most kind and spirited people I 
have even had the opportunity to meet. I will not say that the 
trip did not come with an array of risks, but they were risks worth 
taking" 

Those were a few of her experiences. What did she learn? 

"I have become a much more humble person in my life, due to 
experiencing a life sometimes without electricity, running water, 
television and chocolate, and depending on conversation, reading 
and exploring for entertainment. I can say that I have also become 
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much more aware of what happens in foreign countries and have made 
it my duty to educate myself on what happens here in America. I 
will say that my generation is not lazy and careless, but not 
educated enough to know what happens in our own country today, much 
less any other country, to be able to make choices in regards to 
voting and/or forming opinions. The media is a heavy hand in our 
life and what the media "teaches" us is not factual. If I were an 
educator I would strongly urge my students to get out and 
experience life in a third world country only for a short period of 
time. When they return to this country and realize how lucky they 
are to live in a democracy, I guarantee they will play a more 
active role in educating themselves on international issues, 
national issues and local issues. More than all this, students 
would have an opportunity to gain a sense of power and 
sel f 1 essness . " 

Not bad for a ten-day trip and considering that she didn't even 
get college credit. 
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The logic of my argument here should be clear enough. Putting 
Jennine's enthusiasm together with that of the many other young 
people I have known in similar settings, I am simply asking; why 
not? Why can't community college educators, and especially those 
devoted to the humanities in the broad conception of that term, put 
together credit-bearing humanitarian trips on a more organized and 
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thorough basis than I have done so far? 

Jennine has listed some of the benefits from her trip; it is 
not hard to imagine many she didn't mention. At this point, a 
favorite line from Kierkegaard comes to mind. "What I really 
need", he wrote, "is to get clear about what I must do, not what I 
must know, except insofar as knowledge must precede every act." 
And the benefits, I would add, are not limited to the students and 
faculty who might make such trips. The needs of developing 
countries and their people are staggering, as numerous as they are 
varied. Any of you here today who have travelled in places like 
Haiti know that. Work and learn groups cannot solve their many 
problems, but it has been my experience, as it has been for many 
others, that any effort to alleviate shortage or suffering, however 
small that effort, does make just that much positive difference in 
people's lives. And they will say so. 



Another benefit that bears mentioning has to do with the image 
of Americans, particularly Americans abroad. One of the first 
remarks I heard in the aftermath of the September 11 attacks was in 
the form of a question: why do they hate us? Like some of you, 
perhaps, I have a number of answers to that question; those answers 
are not part of what I am talking about today. But I suggest that 
what I'm calling humanitarian work and learn groups can also bring 
about a change -- whatever they do for students, faculty or 
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suffering populations -- in the stereotyped image of Americans as 
self-indulgent, internationally clueless, and indifferent to the 
problems of people outside our own borders. 



Are there 


risks 


here? I suppose there are, in 


the form of 


possible illness or 


threats to 


physical safety. 


maybe 


even 


psychol ogical 


risks 


of culture 


shock, disgust. 


anxiety , 


or 


rejection. ' 


To that 


I will say 


that my own experiences 


have 



featured very little risk. Media portrayals of troubled countries, 
I have discovered on more than one occasion, are greatly 
exaggerated. Common sense medical and safety precautions, except 
in the most extreme cases, are all that are needed. 



To that I would add that risk, we have been learning in the 
past year, is not limited to life outside this country. I am 
reminded of the remark of a colleague, made as I was leaving for 
Haiti a few months after September 11. "I'll bet", he said, 
"you're glad to be going to Haiti where you'll feel safe." I am 
also reminded of a remark, more serious, of Paul Tillich: any 
action taken on behalf of justice involves some element of personal 
risk. If there are any risks in such trips, I would rather that 
they be for the reason of social justice. 



What I am proposing is not for everyone. There are many 
reasons, practical ones as well as those stemming from personal 
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perspectives or educational philosophy, that need to be considered. 
Still, I would be happy to think that some community college 
educators in the humanities, those who are willing, could go 
outside the commendable plans and activities of the kind mentioned 
at the beginning of this talk and organize groups to live briefly, 
to work and to learn in third-world settings. International 
students are coming to us; maybe it is time that we go to them. 

During the past year, our political Zeitgeist has been 
evidencing what are for me disturbing signs of national isolation 
and defensiveness. That is all the more reason for the community 
college to broaden its ever-expanding outreach and for the 
humanities to show that the idea of humanity has no borders. 
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